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FOREWORD 


E heartily thank all our generous contributors to this 
issue of The Consort : — 


Mabel Dolmetsch for the seventh instalment of her 
personal recollections of Arnold Dolmetsch and for putting more 
photographs from her unique collection at our disposal. 


Carl Dolmetsch for an article which will be of interest to 
recorder players. 


Cécile Dolmetsch for her notes on the crwth, a not-quite 
obsolete instrument, as Arnold Dolmetsch revived it and she 
plays it at some of her concerts. 


Nathalie Dolmetsch for information about John Taverner, 
his life and his music, much of which is not to be found in the 
usual books of reference. 


Layton Ring for the first-fruits of his research work 
Durham Cathedral L ibrary. 


For good measure, we include some personal recollections of 
Mozart by the Irish tenor Michael Kelly who knew him well and 
who sang for 4 years at the Court Theatre, Vienna, often under 


—— s baton, including at the first performance of Figaro 1 in 
“86 
“86. 


Also a note about Elizabeth Jacquet de la Guerre, a justly 
famous woman — composer, organist, and harpsichordist, who 
deserves to be remembered. 


(i) 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


BY 


MABEL DOLMETSCH 
PART 7 


Our NEW DoMAaIN in Cambridge (Mass.), more centrally situated 
than was No. 16, Arlington Street, became the resort of many 
interesting visitors, both American and from overseas. One of 
these was my eldest brother, Sir Harry Johnston, the African 
explorer, who, although much travelled, had never yet visited 
America. As he and Arnold had not hitherto met, I was 
wondering how these two explosive characters were going to 
blend. My anxiety was needless; for both behaved with admir- 
able tact, their bond of union being of course the French 
language and its manner of speech, which my brother (a great 
linguist) esteemed beyond all others. 


On the day after his arrival we took him into Boston, to 
lunch at the chic restaurant of Mons. Mieusset: and here I was 
amused to observe my two epicures savouring in company the 
choice French cuisine and wines, deftly served by alert French 
waiters. We wound up this auspicious day with a state visit to 
the House of Messrs. Chickering where he was much impressed 
by their fine building, constructed in the old style, with its 
spacious entrance hall and wide staircase branc hing off to right 
and left; and (as he put it himself) he took off his hat to Messrs. 
Chickering for their broadminded, intelligent appreciation of 
Arnold’s unique gifts. As to our dear little house, he loved it 
and was charmed with our beautiful children (all prattling in 
French!), concerning whom he wrote home to his wife, saying 
“They are all Cupids and Psyches.” 


The object of his j journey to the States was to compile a 
book on the subject of “ The Negro i in the New World,” under 
which title it was eventually published. On learning of his 
projected visit, I had written to inform President Theodore 
Roosevelt, knowing that he intended, on retiring from office, to 
visit “ British Central Africa,” as it was then called, and was in 
need of some expert advice. My brother was horrified at my 
temerity; but, to his surprise, he received a most gracious 
welcome. Not only was he invited to stay at the White House, 
but was furnished with every facility for touring the Southern 
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States and the adjacent islands. His book, when it finally 
appeared, did not find favour in America owing to his baldly 
outspoken criticisms of the treatment of the Negroes in the davs 
of slavery, and his assertion that the least inhuman of their 
masters were the Spaniards, who adopted towards them a quasi 
fatherly attitude. The book was therefore banned in the United 
States. 


Later Arnold himself visited the White House, where he 
gave a performance on the clavichord to the President, who, 
although supposed to be writhing in the last throes of the pend- 
ing election, seemed to enjoy the music very much. Arnold told 
me on his return that, far from appearing distraught and 
harassed, as was asserted in the Press, the President was to all 
appearances in excellent spirits. 


On the same occasion Arnold paid a visit to Vassar College 
where he also gave an entire clavichord recital to the students. 
So completely were they captivated that at the close of the 
performance they clubbed together and bought the instrument 
outright, presenting it to the College. 


Among the many visitors who sensed the charm of our new 
home was the blind E nglish organist, Wolstenholme, with whom 
Arnold had formed a close friendship in former years. He 
arrived in America in company with his charming: sister and 
collaborator, and straight away called on us. On entering our 
music room he spread out his hands, exclaiming “Oh! What a 
lovely atmosphere!” This remarkable man undertook to tour 
the Eastern States, playing with great success on all sorts of 
unfamiliar organs with, in each case, but a few hours in which 
to memorise their peculiarities. During his Boston recital he 
made only one slip, though a somewhat startling one, as during 
a soft and tender passage, he accidentally pulled out the trumpet 


stop. Quick as thought, however, he thrust it in again and 
obtained the desired pianissimo. 


The Chickering Firm formed the centre of attraction for 
many pianists from E /UrOpe, towards whom Arnold, in friendly 
fashion, acted as receptionist. Noteworthy amongst these was 
Mark Hambourg, whom Arnold found very attractive in his 
excitable, flamboyant style. He would sit at ‘the piano for long 
stretches piling one tour de force upon another, and at the close 
of one dazzling outburst of fireworks, turned to Arnold, exclaim- 
ing with a sardonic chuckle, “Aha! ¢a ce n’est pas pour les 
enfants!” 


, 
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In striking contrast to this musical firebrand was demure 
little Yvonne Arnaud, then aged sixteen and known as “Ger- 
maine.” She made her début as solo pianist at Chickering Hall, 
under the baton of Dr. Fiedler, a most pleasant and cultured 
man, who filled the post of conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra during the intervening years between the visits of 


Dr. Muck. 


Mademoiselle Arnaud performed her part throughout with 
easy fluency and finesse of expression; also, | might add, with 
apparently perfect sang-froid. She refused to be harassed; and 
when her over-anxious mother approached her in a flutter, say- 
ing, “ My dear! Your hair! It is terrible!”, she replied with utter 
calm, “TI like it like that,” and thereupon made her entry, com- 
pletely mistress of her own emotions. 


Arthur Whiting, who specialized in the music of Brahms, 
became by way of contrast enamoured of the clavichord and 
its music. Having developed a forceful style in his Brahms 
repertoire, he was at first inclined to be too violent with the gentle 
clavichord, which avenged such treatment by producing dis- 
cordant intervals. Turning to Arnold (who had undertaken to 
familiarize him with its technique) he complained, “ This i instru- 
ment is all out of tune!” Arnold replied triumphantly, * ‘Tt isn’t 
the instrument but you who are out of tune.’ Whiting appeared 
scandalized, but was at last convinced of his error, and worked 
hard to acquire the necessary delicacy of touch. In after years 
he gave up the piano entirely and devoted himself to the ancient 
instruments, touring the country to give performances which he 
entitled “ Dolmetsch Concerts,” the Dolmetsches having by that 
time re-established themselves in Europe. 


The former partner of Arthur Whiting in his piano recitals 
had been the eminent ’cellist Alwyn Schroeder, first ‘cellist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a delightful person. Although 
himself so gifted, he was always ready to encourage and appre- 
ciate other players. When the Flonzaley Quartet first made 
their appearance in America and positively carried all before 
them, extinguishing in the public eye all their predecessors, 
however eminent, certain among these very naturally looked 
upon them somewhat coldly. Not so Schroeder, whose simple, 
unbiassed nature led him to attend their concerts with obvious 
enjoyment. Arnold considered that one reason for the pheno- 
menal success of the Flonzaley Quartet was the supreme purity of 
their concordance. They played i in the untempered scale with 
true intonation and extraordinary sensitivity, which effect 
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formed a pleasing contrast to the more robust style of the 
German players, as represented by the Kneisel Quartet, who had 
hitherto reigned supreme. Schroeder himself was a consummate 
musician, able at a moment’s notice to take on any patt 
ina string quartet. He and Arnold were indeed “birds of a 
feather”; for he was what Arnold esteemed as a witty player 
who could sense the humour animating each composition. [ 
recall with pleasure an evening spent with Helen Hopekirk and 
her husband (William Wilson) wherein Schroeder formed one of 
the party. Helen first entertained us by playing experimentally 
some of the compositions of Debussy on the clavichord, among 
which the most effective was * Jardins sous la Pluie.” Then she 
showed to Schroeder a book of “ Ten Pieces for the Violoncello,” 
composed by Arnold in his teaching days, of which each piece 
was intended to portray a certain emotion, for example: “ Expec- 
tation, Anxiety, Mirth, Happiness, etc.” Thereupon Schroeder 
played through the whole series, accompanied by Helen on the 
piano, and gave to each piece its appropriate atmosphere, sO as 
to make of it a living picture of the emotion represented. 


He and his comely wife used to exercise lavish hospitality 
towards their fellow musicians, inviting them to a table loaded 
with good cheer. The story of their marriage was a true 
romance. Mrs. Schroeder (a beautiful woman) had, in her 
young days, been a piano pupil of her future husband. One day 
she confided to him that the instrument she really loved above 
all others was the ’cello. Out of his desire to please her, he 
immediately abandoned the piano and learned to play the ’cello, 
which he mastered so rapidly that, at the end of a year, he 
became first ‘cellist in one of the leading orchestras of Germany. 
Soon after that she consented to marry him. 


They had three children, namely : —Ralph, a budding en- 
gineer, Hedwi ig, a pianist, and Elfrida, a singer. Schroeder's 
dream was that, having made his fortune through arduous toil, 
he should return to Germany with his wife and family. Alas! 
Its eventual realization became a bitter disappointment. For 
his now grown-up family, reared in the free and easy conditions 
of American life, were unable to adapt themselves to the German 
régime, and loathed it. So poor old Schroeder was forced to 
pack up and return (much the poorer) to America, where having 
lost his former position and clentéle he had to start once again 
from the bottom of the ladder to build up his livelihood and 
prestige. 








ARNOLD AND MABEL DOLMETSCH IN CAMBRIDGE (MASS.), 1909. 
TESTORE VIOLA D'AMORE AND TASKIN HARPSICHORD. 








HOUSE AND GARDEN IN ELMWOOD AVENUE, 
CAMBRIDGE (MASS.), 1909. 





NATHALIE, RUDOLPH AND CECILE. 





CECILE, aged 4. NATHALIE, aged 2". 





CARL, aged 5 MONTHS (born in France). 


RUDOLPH, aged 18 MONTHS. 
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One of the most spectacular among the many visiting 
musicians was the leonine Busoni. The first sight of ‘him after 
an interval of eleven years came to us as a shock. Gone was 
the fuzzy golden beard and the merry sparkle in the blue eyes, 
that gave an impression of gaiety and laughter. Instead there 
appeared an imposing, solid looking, clean-shaven man with a 
mane of tawny hair, and a set, rather weary expression of coun- 
tenance. I imagine that the illness from which he finally died 
was then coming upon him. He gave some magnificent perfor m- 
ances in Boston, both with orchestra and in solo recital, attracting 
an immense concourse of admirers many of whom thronged the 
green room at the end of each performance. After listening one 
afternoon to the entire 24 Preludes of Chopin, Arnold went 
behind the scenes to congratulate him on his grand achievement. 
Emerging from the wings, Busoni (sweating freely and mopping 
his brow with a towel) gasped out, “I’m not at all tired!” He 
then turned to confront a throng of lady devotees. When he 
came to visit us in Cambridge (Mass.) he seemed to relax and 
to enjoy our company and surroundings. At tea, after admiring 
my set of old Somerset china cups, he looked round with a sigh 
and said, “Everything is beautiful here.” He reminded me 
of how I had once played to him on an enormous instrument 
(the violone); and then turned with interest tinged with humour, 
as though examining some outmoded object, towards Arnold’s 
latest achievement, the fourth “Beethoven Piano.” He had, to 
my thinking, become somewhat tactless; for later on, while 
Arnold was demonstrating the clavichord, he thought it very 
funny to strike some notes on the piano! What he really did 
appreciate was the latest harpsichord (the first to be equipped 
with a 16 foot register ); and when he expressed his fervent 
admiration of this fine instrument, the open-handed firm of 
Chickering made him a present of it. 


Over and above this, they sent Arnold to join him in New 
York for a week, in order to initiate him into its intricacies. 
There Arnold was lodged in a splendid suite at the Waldorf 
Astoria, which suite was furnished with rich carpets, a china- 
closet, multiple electric lights (including some which shone in 
the wardrobe when its door was opened) and immense vases of 
flowers. Here he and Busoni met daily, and, no doubt, did at 
least as much talking as playing. At the expiration of this inter- 
lude, Busoni returned to Germany, carrying off the prize. There 
it subsequently became the model on which the modern German 
harpsichords were based. After the death of Busoni, the 
Chickering Firm, true to its traditional generosity, bought back 
the harpsichord from his widow. 


2 
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Looking back upon these latter years of our sojourn in 
America, I am impressed by their extraordinary productivity. 
In addition to Arnold’s arduous work at the fac tory, with 
intervening teaching and concert engagements, he used to enter- 
tain many musical visitors. Among these were Walter Morse 
Rummel, the pianist, and his brother, a violinist, grandsons of 
the inventor of the Morse Code. Another most welcome guest 
was Barrére, first flautist of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
who spent a very long evening with us, and narrowly missed 
losing his return train. He said afterwards that his ‘taxi had 
jolted along at break-neck speed, bouncing over loose stones and 
pot-holes, so that his head had nearly gone through the roof. 
Some weeks later we were entertained by him in his family circle, 
whose atmosphere was wholly French, and therefore very con- 
genial to Arnold (now beginning to feel homesick). When the 
time arrived for the evening meal, a dear little boy of four 
opened the sitting room door with a flourish and, bowing to me, 
announced, “ Madame est servie.’ 
The reason for our presence in New York at that time was 
a kind of gaia Variety Show in which we were to take part, in 
aid of some good cause. It was held in a large theatre and was 
designed to be antique in character. We played on our viols 
and virginals the kind of early music likely to please this mixed 
audience (at ten dollars a head), and were greeted with hearty 
applause. Among the other contributors to this entertainment 
was Madame Adeline Genée, who danced, with her innate grace, 
a minuet accompanied by Arnold on the virginals, to the music 
of the “ Menuet d’Exaudet.” She told us during rehearsal that 
she had only once in her life felt nervous when parading before 
an audience; and that was on her w edding day, as she was walk- 
ing up the aisle and felt herself in danger of floundering! 
Another contributor to this entertainment was a beautiful 
young soprano singer who was said to have recently scoured the 
British Museum in search of ancient songs. The only fruits of 
her research to be produced on this occasion, however, were 
“Annie Laurie,” charmingly sung, “ Coming Through the Rye” 
and “Pop Goes the Weasel.” The stage setting was excellent, 
being all tinted a diaphanous silver grey interspersed with 
bouquets of blush-pink roses. By a strange fluke, my own attire 
exactly matched the colour scheme, including the pink roses. 
One of our latter- day callers (not exactly a musical one) was 
the dancer Loie Fuller. Having been engaged to give perform- 
ances in connexion with the newly-formed Boston Opera Com- 
pany, she had brought over from E surope a mixed cast which 
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included a Russian Countess, a male dancer possessed of consider- 
able acrobatic skill, and a band of child dancers, whom she 
averred were all of noble birth. Be that as it may, they were all 


pretty little children with the inherent charm of ‘frisking young 
lambkins. 


Now, with regard to Loie Fuller’s own performance, this 
derived its effect trom an original invention of her own imag- 
ining. She was short and stockily built, and her “dancing ~ 
resembled that of the Moroccan women dancers when they plod 
round and round on flat feet. Yet, despite this peculiarity, she 
could produce some amazing effects with her varicoloured lights 
and other devices. These lights were projected from above and 
below (through panes of thick glass) and also from the back 
of the hall; and served to illuminate transparent silken scarves 
which she waved about, hither and thither, with great dexterity. 


Her most effective piece of stage-craft that we witnessed was 
performed as follows: The stage was in darkness but for a central 
square of glass through which there emerged the coloured lights. 
Loic, standing behind these in shadow, held out a large black 
umbrella out of which various patterns and floral shapes had been 
cut, and spun it round and round so that these ornaments shone 
out in changing colours. Then, discarding the umbrella, she 
produced some transparent, gauzy scarves and whirled them 
about so skilfully that they became, to all appearance, writhing 
flames. Into this she walked, and rotated over the glass amid 
the tongues of fire. Finally she lay down, still seemingly sur- 
rounded by flames. Gradually these subsided, leaving the Stage 
in darkness. We were told that her brother, a skilled engineer, 
was responsible for these elaborate lighting effects. 


The Russian Countess displayed her art to good effect, but 
did not know when to stop. After even the briefest applause, 
back she came and started all over again. At last little Cécile, 
turning towards me, remarked in awed tones, “ That lady must 
be very fond of dancing!” The leaps and cabrioles of the male 
dancer evoked the greatest applause from the audience, and he 
was finally honoured with numerous wreaths and bouquets, duly 
acknowledged with sinuous grace. 


Unfortunately for Loie Fuller, these performances, organised 
by herself whilst the opera company was temporarily absent 
on tour, constituted a breach of contract, which resulted in the 
abrupt termination of her engagement. I think she continued 
awhile independently, but without much success. 
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The years 1909 and 1910 were for us thickly strewn with 
concerts, including two Bach Festivals in Mont Clair, New 
Jersey. In the first of these I took part as viola da gamba player, 
while Arnold attended both as solo harpsichordist. We were 
surprised to find that our New York critic was the violinist Sam 
Franco who had been crowded out of his former role as 
orchestral conductor of 18th century music, owing to the out- 
standing rise to fame of the Damrosch Orchestra. In former 
years our relations with Sam Franco had become marred through 
certain foolish misunderstandings. But now all was forgotten, 
and he greeted us with a beaming smile, mug to his felicita- 
tions an excellent press notice, which was indeed gratifying, 
and caused me to make inward reflections concerning the 


* Whirligig of Time.” 


It was very enjoyable during this period to improve our 
acquaintance with the pleasant city of Philadelphia, where we 
gave a series of concerts in a hall attached to Messrs. Wana- 
maker’s Stores. The hall was of unusual design, having its roof 
supported by fluted columns and the walls lined with musical 
pictures by seventeenth and eighteenth century artists (some 
originals and others excellent copies). Here we were joined by 
an attractive singer, named Mrs. Sheridan, who had a voice of 
unusual quality, sounding like a blend between a low mezzo- 
soprano and a clarified contralto. It carried excellently in a hall; 
but to our surprise, when we gave an open air performance on 
a summer's evening in the picturesque surroundings of a 
magnificent garden, Mrs. Sheridan’s voice somehow evaporated, 
and was borne away on the breeze; whereas our instruments, by 
contrast, gained in carrying power and sweetness, with the 
result that we were rapturously applauded! This acoustical freak 
was probably due to the conformation of the land, whereby 
Arnold and I who were seated, transmitted the tone of our 
instruments directly to the audience, grouped on the opposite 
mound; whilst Mrs. Sheridan, who was very tall and stood while 
singing, projected her voice right over their heads. Her perform- 
ance, In consequence, was greeted with a few polite handclaps. 
Afterwards she was very cross and refused to have supper with 
us. Her chagrin, nevertheless, was shortlived, and under more 
favourable conditions we continued to collaborate. 

One such occasion was when the New York branch of 
Wanamaker’s Store engaged us to give a grand concert in order 
to herald the opening of an extension of their already very 
large premises. Our group this time consisted of Arnold, Mrs. 
Sheridan (now radiant!), Charles Adams and myself; and the 
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concert was held in the Wanamaker Firm’s capacious hall, 
possessing most flattering acoustical properties. Spee the fact 
that it was filled almost to suffocation, the music, which seemed 
to take on a dreamlike, ethereal charm, quite captivated the 
audience. One of its members happened to be a cousin of mine, 
who told me that, unable to squeeze herself inside the hall, she 
had stood in the doorway throughout the concert. Arthur 
Whiting was among those present, and after inviting us to tea, 
asked me if I would consent to join him in a concert tour. This, 
with profuse thanks, I declined on the plea of domestic respon- 
sibilities. Arnold recommended various pupils and finally it was 
Kéfer, now become a skilled performer on the viola da gamba, 
who joined up with him for a while. As, however, these partners 
developed a mutual dislike, and each called each other “a dull 
fellow,” their association soon came to an end. 


Eventually Arthur Whiting succeeded in organising his 
own ensemble, having gradually assembled a group of players 
to his liking. Thus he was enabled to devote himself to the cult 
of the ancient music (as before described) for the rest of his life. 


At the apex of this most prosperous and happy time, there 
loomed over us the shadow of the great American slump which, 
from the close of 1910 onwards, played havoc with the world 
of commerce and economics. Plutocrats and financiers wilted 
and collapsed from one day to the next, and “rumour” had 1t 
that a one-time millionaire was reduced to selling oranges in 
the streets of New York. Chickerings became one of the victims 
of this commercial upheaval and, to save themselves from 
disaster, joined a combination of five companies of piano makers, 
called a “ trust.””. The boss at the head of this concern was the 
maker of the cheapest pianos in America; so it was not surpris- 


ing that thereafter all was hustle in the factory; and Art was 
stifled. 


Naturally, Arnold now found himself in a new and 
uncongenial atmosphere, and was able to sympathise with the 
chief wood carver, who confided to him that he was in the same 
predicament. Being by nature an artist, he took a great pride in 
the fine execution of his work, but was henceforward limited to 
half-an-hour for the carving of each piano leg! The showroom 
exhibited signs of neglect through the curtailment of the cleaners 
and tuners, so that it had a forlorn and dusty appearance, and 
instruments were badly tuned. 


To remedy these conditions Arnold endeavoured to contact 
Mr. Foster; but Mr. Foster had now become a remote figure, 
functioning in New York, and Mr. Eddy. his second-in- 
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command, appeared to have no indiv idual authority. The 
romantic Mr. Byrne had been transfered to another branch of 
the amalgamation called “ The American Piano Co.” (accord- 
ing to my recollection) and so was out of reach. Happily this 
chaotic state of affairs righted itself in course of tme and 
Chickerings became once more an independent concern, func- 
tioning in its own right. We learned of this fortunate dénouement 
in after years from Mr. Foster himself, who twice came to visit 
us in Haslemere and took a great interest in our present work- 
shop, buying various things, and telling us of the pleasure he 
continued to derive from the viol consorts still maintained by 
himself and his family. 

Meantime, Arnold and I, sensing the precariousness of his 
position, decided that our wisest course would be to return to 
Europe. So, in the autumn of 1910, he went on a prospecting 
journey, first to England and then to his mother-country. An 
odd inieconaeruction was put upon his movements by a promi- 
nent purveyor of local gossip who, with head shakings, »ro- 
claimed: “I shall be very much surprised if his little English 
wife ever sees him again,” adding that, for her part, she thought 
he had fled the country for some very good reason. When this 
pronouncement reached me, I thought it ever so funny, and 
enjoyed keeping up the mystery. 

Its author was a lady of French extraction and a singer of 
French songs. She had a most distinguished appearance, putting 
one in mind of an old French marquise of the 18th century, 
with her piercing black eyes and wealth of silvery white hair. 
Her inquisitive nature caused her to be a thorn in the flesh of 
such as were jealous of their social reputations, for she had a 
particular flair for ferreting out even the little skeletons in 
other people’s cupboards. Many there were, consequently, who 
propitiated her with invitations to dinner, a seat in their box at 
the Opera, or some little personal gift, out of sheer fr ight! 

There was one member of Boston society who had the 
temerity to flout her. This gentleman one day, after doing an 
extensive Christmas shopping, entered a cafe and, perceiving 
his béte noire seated at a table, stopped as he reached her place 
to hiss some derisive epithet in her ear. She rose to her feet and 
seizing her umbrella, knocked his hat off, hit him over the head, 
broke his spectacles and scattered his parcels far and wide. 
Naturally he brought an action against her for assault: but 

when it came to be tried, so impressively majestic was her mien 
as she announced that this gentleman had insulted her (adding 
that she was prepared to do the same again by any gentleman 

who should so far forget his manners), that she won the case, 
aa her opponent had to pay the costs! 

10 
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Soon after Arnold’s return, he and I went together to see a 
French play performed by the local society of Francophiles. 
Whom should we see seated nearby, just across the gangway, 
but our redoubtable lady. On seeing Arnold she appeared 
somewhat embarrassed, and sought to share all sorts of jokes 
with him, sizzling with laughter like a gas escape. 


Being, in her own imagination, the local representative of 
the entire French nation, she considered that none but herself 
would have been worthy to run this French Literary Society. 
Great therefore was her scorn of the actual president (a Boston- 
ian). On one fers roe occasion she played her a nasty trick! 
A grand soirée had been announced to take place at the 
Society’s headquarters. The old “ Marquise,” having arrived 
early, possessed herself of the key belonging to the Ladies’ Room 
and then lay in wait for her rival. When this unsuspecting 
person arrived and entered the apartment, she quietly turned 
the key on her. 

All the assembly wondered what had become of their 
president! She for her part was too shy to create the uproar 
that would have been necessary to effect her release. Meanwhile 
the perpetrator of this evil deed was having the time of her 
life organising the whole proceedings; so it was not until the 
guests were preparing to depart that she released her victim. 
This bizarre character (whom I privately dubbed “the wicked 
fairy,”) was nevertheless possessed of certain attraction, being 
both witty and full of life. She was a remarkable exaggeration 
of a certain witchlike, Gallic type that Arnold recognised and 


understood; wheras, to those of an alien race, she could be both 
fearsome and incomprehensible. 


Four years later she came to visit us in Hampstead, and 
was very amiable. with only a tiny claw protruding here and 
there. Our last news of her came at the time of Arnold’s 
eightieth birthday celebration in 1938, when she wrote to him 


most touchingly, and announced that she likewise had just 
become an octogenarian. 


Not long before we left America, hearing that she was ill, 
I had gone to see her in her lonely Boston flat, bringing a Red 
Ridinghood basket full of French delicacies. She melted at the 
sight, and talked to me of her unhappy early life, surprising me 
vet further by bursting into floods of tears, and then, with 
equal suddenness, recovering her self possession. Owing to this 
brief glimpse behind the facade, I always kept a warm corner 
in my heart for this erratic lady, seemingly alone in the world, 
yet bearing a distinguished name. 


a 
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Arnold’s prospecting journey produced some important 
results, besides making a refreshing change of scene; wherefore 
he returned bursting with high spirits and good news. First, he 
had spent a delightful time looking up his old friends and giving 
a highly successtul concert in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn, at that 
time the meeting place of the Art Workers’ Guild. Herein he 
was assisted by certain of his former collaborators including the 
gifted violinist Mrs. Robert Trevelyan and that truly seraphic 
singer, Evangeline Florence. Having appeased his E nglish home- 
cravings, he next moved to France, firstly to visit his mother, 
stepfather and niece (Suzanne Dolmetsch), all of whom were 
stil attached to the Dolmetsch Establishment in Le Mans. From 
here he went to Paris to renew contact with his brothers amongst 
whom Albert, his junior by two years and an ardent water 
colour painter, was his particular favourite. Albert was deeply 
attached to Paderewski (whom he always spoke of as “le 
Maitre ”), travelling with him over more than half of the globe, 
to keep his pianos in impeccable order, and acting as his confi- 
dential secretary. The only journeys on which he did not 
accompany him were those to North America, because in that 
country Paderewski was persuaded to use a Steinway piano, 
whereas Albert was irrevocably attached to the firm of Erard. 
He even accompanied his idol to Poland, as a kind of Aide de 
Camp, when Paderewski became President of that country. His 
verdict on returning home after this fiasco was “Tous les 
Polonais sont des cochons” (always excepting “le Maitre”)! With 
his two other brothers, Arnold had had less contact, as they 
were both children at the time of his first leaving France in 
1873. Of these two, Edgard was a clever craftsman and ‘cellist 
and Fritz, who was trained at the Paris Conservatoire, was a 
fluent pianist and composer. He had, however, an alternating 
passion for electrical inventions, that interfered with his career 
In the early days of “wireless” he had a small set, which he 
carried about in his pocket, and by means of which he was 
able to tune into the “ Tour Eiffel.” He also made an electric 
tie pin, topped by a small bulb, so that he could switch it on 
when wishing to read in an ill-lighted train. He was rather a 
goblin, both in character and appearance, having a weirdly 
ingenious brain, huge brown eyes and a large mouth. Edgard 
belonged to the Savoyard a and was good looking, but 
credited with a headstrong, inflammable temperament. 


Arnold’s next objective, after the family reunions had been 
effected, was to contact various oe firms who might be pre- 
pared to offer him a post as maker of harpichords, clavichords 
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and spinets. His final choice lay between Pleyel of Paris and the 
less famous firm of Gaveau, situated at Fontenay-sous-Bois, six 
miles out of Paris and in close proximity to the outer fortifica- 
tions. He selected Gaveau, feeling that with that firm he would 
be free to work out his own designs, whereas Pleyel already had 
their own established models, designed by Monsieur Lyon him- 
self, who was the head of the firm. A three-year contract was 
therefore drawn up by Monsieur Etienne Gaveau, by which a 
whole department was to be assigned to Arnold, together with 
the choice of such workmen as he would require. This contract 
was to take effect as soon as a law suit, then in progress between 
the brothers Gaveau, should have been settled, the point at issue 
being which of the two (Etienne or his brother Gabriel) should 
have the right to use the name of Gaveau without a prefix. 


Meanwhile, Arnold, after making the personal acquaintance 
of various prominent musicologues with whom he had been in 
correspondence for some time yast, Once more set sail for 
America. This time he crossed the Atlantic in a very comfortable 
French steamer with admirable service and excellent cuisine. 
When he complimented the captain thereon, this courtly 
personage replied that his vessel had seen a service wherefore 
it might now be likened to a very old lady who, being well past 
her prime, must take especial care to render herself uncommonly 
charming in all other respects. 








A PROSPECTUS BY 
THOMAS STANESBY, JUNIOR 


RECORDER MAKER (1692 - 1754) 


BY 


CARL DOLMETSCH 


How orren one hears the comment “ history repeats itself.’ 

Indeed it must do so when the same objects are being pursued 
and developed by succeeding generations of men, or, as often 
happens, when two inventors or research scholars are working 
simultaneously on the same project, unaware of each other's 
existence. It was, therefore, with little surprise that I read 
through a prospectus issued in 1732 by Thos. Stanesby, Junr., 
with the feeling that I might have written portions of it myself! 


This four-page document which recently came into my 
possession is too lengthy to quote in its entirety in these pages, 
but much may be deduced from reading between the lines as 
well as taking its obvious aims at their face value. Primarily it 
sets out to change the then common practice of transposing 
music written for all sizes of recorders, other than the treble in 
F, in order that it might be read as if played on a treble. Stanesby 
felt this to be a grave mistake actually endangering the popu- 
larity and future of the recorder as an instrument for concert 
use. He must have seen the writing on the wall and decided 
that some campaigning was called for to save the instrument 
(and an important part of his livelihood) from the caprice of 
fashion which was soon to drive the recorder from the scene for 
over a hundred years. 


After Stanesby’s introductory remarks, he continues: 


Many great Masters and delightfull Performers on this Instrument have 
endeavoured to make it acceptable) in Concert by Composing the Flute) part 
in one Key when the other instrumental parts were in another, by which means 
Flutes of all sizes became Concert Flutes when us’d there, which induces a very 
great error: for when the size of the Flute is chang’d, tho’ the Performer is told 
by the Tone of the Flute that the lowest Note speaks B, or C, or D, yet he still 
calls it F, and so every Note is cal’d F in its turn), tho’ at the same time it is 
insensibly to the Performer Transpos’d to its proper Note by help of the Flute. 
This is the cause of a great deal of trouble in Transposing Musick, writing out 
Parts, finding out things proper for Transposing, different sizes of Flutes and many 
other inconveniencys, thro’ which the Flute is exclaim’d & rejected, and has lest 
much of your Esteem. 


@) By “acceptable” is meant combining in a practical manner with instruments 
of other families, in the matter of tessitura and reading, as will be seen later. 


(2). “Flute” at this date was used to denote the Recorder as distinct from the early 
transverse flute, then called “German Flute”, “Traverse Flute”, “Flauto 
Traverso”, étc 


(3) By this is meant the fundamental note of each of the various sizes of recorder. 
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When Arnold Dolmetsch reintroduced recorder playing and 
making in this century there was also a brief period when recorders, 
other than the treble in F, were pre from specially transposed 
parts, ostensibly to aid sight reading. Dolmetsch’s first recorders, 
produced during the years 1919 to 1925, were all trebles in F and 
as such became the standard instruments as in the past and so 
far raised no problems of transposition. But well do I remember 
the year 1926 when his first descants and tenors in C appeared. 
Owing to their different pitch i it seemed to us that reading would 
be much simplified if, as in the past, their consort and solo parts 
could be transposed to make the written notes appear as if they 
were written out for a treble, while in fact sounding a fifth higher 
on the descant and a fourth lower on the tenor. It was soon 
decided, however, (as Stanesby had done two hundred years 

earlier) that this apparent short cut to simplicity would lead to 
endless complications of transposition, becoming still more in- 
volved when other sizes of recorder were used (in D and G for 
instance), and that score reading would become a musician’s 
nightmare. So, just as it is now universally considered inadvis- 
able to write out music for the viola or ’cello to make it appear 
as if the player were reading it on a violin, so did we resolve 
(about the year 1927) to write music for recorders without trans- 
position and let the written notes actually sound as they appear 
on the stave. The ease with which even children can now 
switch automatically from descant to treble reading proves 
that the supposed difficulties were largely illusory and that 
the decision not to transpose was a wise one to have taken. 


And those blessed with absolute pitch are now spared much 
discomfort! 


On reading the prospectus further it would appear that 
Stanesby was urging that the recorder in C should become the 
standard instrument in preference to the well-established treble 
in F, which to this day retains the lion’s share of important solo 
literature. Stanesby expounds his reasons as follows : — 


. 1 propose to produce the Flute to an equal pitch and compass with the 
Hoboy or ‘Traverse Flute so that any Musick for those instruments, or for the 
Violin in their Compass, shall be play’d by the Flute in Concert a unison to them, 
without the trouble of Transposing or writing out parts for the Flute, otherwise 
than what fits those instruments: which will so facilitate the use of the Hobovy, 
English Flute and Traverse Flute, that whosoever can use one, can use all, and 
one general scale of the plain Notes will serve all(), 





(4) ‘This indicates the notes as they are written, not as they are fingered on the 


instrument, 
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Stanesby then proceeds to describe the pitch and range of 
the tenor recorder in C as known today and goes on: — 


.. that Flute will perform in the same unison with the Hoboy or Traverse 
Flute, and must appear to be the true Concert Flute, and being the same pitch 
with all other Concert Treble Instruments, may be as universally us’d as any of 
them, and will be the addition of another Tone (timbre) to the Harmony wherein 
it is us’d and thus becomes universally usefull in Concert. 

Here Stanesby reflects on the natural conservatism and 
prejudice of human nature as a probable obstacle to the accept- 
ance of his proposed innovations—a reminder that human fail- 


ings as we encounter them today were much the same in 
Stanesby’s time. He says:— 


Notwithstanding the great use this will be..., yet I don’t expect it will be 
universally receiv’d at its first appearance, because many Gentlemen who have 
taken much pains to attain the handling of the F Flute may be unwilling to learn 
any new Scale, but I shall leave those Gentlemen to their own choice, and only 
beg they'll be so favourable as not to condemn this till they prove the other 
better, for tho’ they have call’d the lowest Note of the Flute F, all the days of their 
lives, yet if they please, it may as easily be call’d C. 


Events in our own time have e proved abundantly the sound- 
ness of Thos. Stanesby Junr.’s contention in regard to reading 
music on recorders, without transposition. aan Dolmetsch 
reached the same conclusion independently in 1927, but with 
the difference that his advice was followed where Soneiiey $ was 
not. The only _transposition now employed in recorder playing 
is at the octave in the case of the descant and sopranino recorders 
playing from the treble clef and the bass recorder playing from 
the bass clef. The notes produced by these three instruments 
actually sound one octave higher than the notes appearing on 
the stave. The reason for this is simply that if one were to 
write the notes at their actual pitch it would involve the use of 
so many ledger lines as to render sight reading almost impossible. 

However, Stanesby’s suggestion that the tenor recorder in C 
might with advantage supplant the treble in F as the principal 
solo member of the family has not been borne out by events nor, 
in my opinion, is it ever likely to be. There is a certain bright- 
ness of tone and crispness of attack in the treble instrument, 
coupled with ease of handling due to its smaller size and closer 
hole positions, which make it more suitable for holding its own 
against other instruments, especially in concert halls where the 
volume of tone is an asset. The tenor is more ponderous and 
rather softer and despite its mellifluous tone cannot compare 
with the treble in these respects. 

The fourth page of the prospectus consists of a chromatic- 
ally complete tablature for the recorders in C, introduced by 
Stanesby’s concluding paragraph : — 


Thus having shew’d you in a few words the usefulness of it, I here present 
you with a full and perfect scale of all the Notes on the C Flute, which I more 
especially recommend to all who shall learn that Instrument, and being done in 
the common way), wants no Explanation. 





(5) The system of tablature as generally emploved today. 
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ELIZABETH-CLAUDE JACQUET DE LA GUERRE 


Musician, born in Paris and died in the same city on the 27th of June, 1729, at 
about the age of seventy and buried in the Church of St. Eustache. 
Extract from Le Parnasse Frangais (1732) by Titon du Tillet. 


MADEMOISELLE Jacquet, from her earliest childhood, showed 
great talent and an exceptional aptitude for music and for the 
art of playing the harpsichord. She was barely fifteen years of 
age oles she first appeared at Court. The King had great 
pleasure in hearing her play, and for this reason Madame de 
Montespan kept her near her for three or four years to enter- 
tain her agreeably, as also members of the Court who visited 
her. In this, the young Demoiselle succeeded very well. 


Her marriage with Marin de la Guerre, organist at the 


church of St. Severin, made it necessary for her to follow him 
and to return to Paris. 


Madame de la Guerre’s s reputation, and the esteem in which 
she was held, grew even greater in this great city, and all the 
finest musicians and connoisseurs came with empressement to 
hear her play the harpsichord: she had, above all, a marvellous 
gift for preluding an improvising fantasies on the spur of the 
moment and sometimes, for as long as half an hour or more, 
she would follow a prelude and a fantasie with songs, accom- 


panied w ith extremely varied harmonies in excellent taste which 
delighted her hearers. 


Madame de la Guerre had an inspired gift for composition 
and excelled in vocal as well as in instrumental music which ts 
manifest in a number of musical compositions of different kinds : 
an opera Céphale et Procris, a Tragedy in five acts with a 
Prologue, which was performed in 1694 and published in folio: 
secondly, three volumes of Cantatas, some of which have 
orchestral interludes (Symphonies), published by Ballard, also 
in folio. The words of the Cantatas in volumes I and II are 
on subjects drawn from Holy Scripture ; I think La Motte wrote 
the greater part of these. Thirdly, a book of Pieces for Harpsi- 
chord, a volume of Sonatas and a Te Deum for full choir which 
she had performed in 1721 in the Chapel of the Louvre for the 
convalescence of His Majesty. Her last works have not yet been 
printed and are in the hands of her heirs. 

It can be affirmed that no one of her sex has ever had so 
great a talent for musical composition, or has ever surpassed her 
admirable execution on the harpsichord and the organ. She had 
an only son who, at the age of eight, astonished everyone who 
heard him play the harpsichord both in solo pieces s and in accom- 
paniments ; but death snatched him away in his tenth year. 
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JOHN TAVERNER 
BY 
NATHALIE DOLMETSCH 


Tue pate of Taverner’s birth is not known, the earliest record 
of his existence being the register of his name among the boy 
choristers of Tattershall, Lincolnshire, at the Collegiate Church. 
From this we may suppose Tattershall to be his birthplace. In 
the year 1524 he became Master of the Choristers and Stipendiary 
of T fren: a This appointment was followed by an important 
one at Oxford, where ‘Taverner became Master of the Music at 


Cardinal College, (now Christ Church), then new ly formed by 
Cardinal Wolsey. 


To these two periods may be ascribed all Taverner’s Church 
music, including eight great Masses. The singing part-books of 
some of these are still to be seen at Christ Church, Oxford. This 
music, of a very high quality, carries a spiritual exaltation which 
penetrates even to a modern ear unaccustomed to the style. 
Faverner’s interest in secular music must have been very slight, 
for only three small works ot his of this nature survive, one of 
them a duet in which he rails against women. This did not 
prevent him from marrying, in middle life, one Rose Parrow, ot 
Spalding, who bore him two daughters. His whole life, however, 
was characterized by a strong religious fervour, a fervour that 
must have rested on that delicate balance between the “ voices 
of Joan of Arc and religious mania. To this inspired frenzy 


we owe the founding of the Jn Nomune as an exclusiv ely English 
musical form. 


One of Taverner’s masses was written entirely upon the plain- 
chant Gloria Tibi Trinitas. This Antiphon appears throughout 
the mass as a Canto Fermo, sometimes in the bass, sometimes in 
the upper parts. Though the work is largely in six parts there 
is one section, containing the entire theme, which is in four parts. 
It is this little work which so captured the imaginations of 
Taverner’s contemporaries and successors that it founded a form 
in composition which lasted for over a hundred and fifty years. 
This, the first Jn Nomiune, though it is built upon the whole 
plain-chant, is only a small section of the Mass, beginning | in the 
middle of the Benedictus where the words In Nomine Domini 
are reached. The name Gloria Tibi Trinitas, appeared once or 
twice after this upon works built on the theme, but was soon 
abandoned and then forgotten, in favour of the title Jn Nomine. 


In 1526() with almost incredible finality, came the end of 
Taverner as a musician. We have a contemporary account of 
the happenings of that year by one Anthony Dalaber, “who 
was there present at that time.” 
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In the year of our Lord God 1526 or thereabouts, master Ball of Martyn 
College and master Cole of Magdalen being proctoures, maister Garet curate of 
Honey-lane in London came into Oxford and brought with him sundry books in 
Latin treating of the Scripture, with the first part of “Uno dissendentium” and 
Tyndale’s first translation of The New Testament in English, the which books he 
sold to divers scholars in Oxford, whose names, for his accomptable memory belike, 
he wrote in a smal. book of accomptes. 


After he had been there a while and had dispatched these books, news came 
from London that he was searched for in all London to be apprehended and taken 
as a heretic, and to be imprisoned for the selling of these heretical books, as they 
termed them.... For it was known to Cardinal Wolscy and to the Bishop of 
London that master Garret had a great number of those heretical books, as the 
world counted them, and that he was gone to London to make a sale of them 
there, to such as he knew to be true lovers of the gospel. Wherefore they deter- 
mined forthwith to make a privy search through all Oxford, to take and imprison 
him if they might, and to burn all and every one of the aforesaid books, and him 
too if they could: so burning hot was the charity of those most holy Fathers. 
But at that time one of the foresaid Proctoures, master Cole of Magdalen College 
who after was cross-bearer to the Archbishop of Yorke, was well acquainted with 
master Garret, and gave secret warning, on the Tuesday before Shrove Tuesday. 

A friend of Taverner’s, by name of Clarke, was one of 
the purchasers of the proscribed books, and it is probable that 
Taverner himself was also among that number. 

Another passage from Dalaber is worth quoting for the 
picture it paints of what must have been almost Taverner’s last 
appearance as a musician. 


I went straight to Friswide’s and Evensong was begun, and the Dean and the 
other Canons were there in their grey amices; they were almost at the “ Magni- 
ficat’ before 1 came thither. I stode at the quier door and heard master Taverner 
play, and others of the Chapel there sing. with whom and among whom I myself 
was wont to sing also; but now my singing was turned to sighing and musing. 


During the course of the said “ privy search” some of the 
forbidden books were found under the floor boards of Taverner’s 
room, where, it was said, he had concealed them for his friend 
Clarke. For this, Clarke and he were both apprehended, with 
some half-dozen others, and according to one account were all 
flung into a cellar 
“with a deep cave under the ground of the same Colledge®), where their salt 
fyshe was layde, so that through the fylthe stinke therof they were all infected.” 

By order of Cardinal Wolsey, Taverner was released being 
“by the Cardinal, for his music excused, he being but a 
musitian.” A conflicting and less picturesque account is given 
in a letter by one Higden to Cardinal Wolsey, stating that 
Taverner and a man called Radley were not actually committed 
to prison, the reason being that they 


“were not to be regarded, the worst charge against them being hiding Clarke's 
books, and being privy to Garret’s letter after his ee from Oxford.” 


The experience, to a man of Taverner’s temperament, must 
have been a shattering one, the climax coming with the death 
of his friend Clarke (who was not physically strong). as a result 
of the treatment he received. 





() Other evidence points to 1528. 


(2) Christ Church. 
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Taverner retired to Boston and, as soon as the “ Reformed 
Church” came into power, became one of the most rigorous 
persecutors of the new “heretics,” under the leadership of 
Thomas Cromwell, devoting all his nervous energy and inspira- 
tion to this occupation, and bitterly regretting having written his 
music to “ Popish Ditties.” 


Three autograph letters of Taverner’s, containing references 
to horrible enactments at which he was present, are to be seen 
at the Public Record Office, and leave no doubt that it was indeed 
Taverner the “ musitian” who took upon himself this revolting 
mission in life. That it was a profitable one is shown by a letter 
written in 1539 by Richard Ingworth to Thomas Cromwell, 
informing him that he had received “ to the King’s use ” the four 
“Friary Houses” in Boston, and given them to “ Taverner and 
Jones.” 


According to most musical historians Taverner died in 1545. 
There exists, however, a letter which — to be by him and 
was written in 1548, thus leaving a doubt as to the actual year 


of his death. 
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ELIZABETH-CLAUDE JACQUET DE LA GUERRE 
FROM TITON DU TILLET’S PAKNASSE FRANCAIS (1732). 





MOZART 
AN EXCERPT FROM THE REMINISCENCES 
OF MICHAEL KELLY (1826) 


[ WENT ONE EVENING to a concert of the celebrated Kozeluch’s, 
a great composer for the piano-forte, as well as a fine performer 
on that instrument. I saw there the composers Vanhall and 
Baron Diderstoff, and, what was to me one of the greatest grati- 
fications of my musical life, was there introduced to that prodigy 
of genius—Mozart. He favoured the company by performing 
fantasias and capriccios on the piano-forte. His feeling, the 
rapidity of his fingers, the great execution and strength of his 
left hand, particularly, and the apparent inspiration of his 
modulations, astounded me. After this splendid performance we 
sat down to supper, and I had the pleasure to be placed at table 
between him and his wife, Madame Constance Weber, a German 
lady of whom he was passionately fond, and by whom he had 
three children. He conversed with me a good deal about 
Thomas Linley, the first Mrs. Sheridan’s brother, with whom he 
was intimate at Florence, and spoke of him with great affection. 
He said that Linley was a true genius, and he felt that, had he 
lived, he would have been one of the greatest ornaments of the 
musical world. After supper the young branches of our host 

had a dance, and Mozart joined them. Madame Mozart told 
me that, great as his genius was, he was an enthusiast in dancing, 
and often said that his taste lay in that art, rather than in music. 


He was a remarkably small man, very thin and pale, with 
a profusion of fine fair hair, of which he was rather vain. He 
gave me a cordial invitation to his house, of which I availed 
myself, and passed a great part of my time there. He always 
received me with kindness and hospitality. He was remarkably 
fond of punch, of which beverage I have seen him take copious 
draughts. He was also fond of billiards, and had an excellent 
billiards table in his house. Many and many a game have I 
played with him, but always came off second best. He gave 
Sunday concerts at which I never was missing. He was kind- 
hearted, and always ready to oblige, but so very particular, when 
he plaved, that if the slightest noise were made, he instantly left 
off. He one day made me sit down to the piano, and gave credit 
to my first master, who had taught me to place my hand well 
on the instrument. 


He conferred on me what I considered a high compliment. 
I had composed a little melody to Metastasio’s canzonetta, 
“Grazie agl’ inganni tuori,” which was a great favourite wherever 
TIsangit. It was very simple, but had the good fortune to please 
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Mozart. He took it and composed variations upon it, which 
were truly beautiful: and had the further kindness and condes- 
cension to play them wherever he had an opportunity. F hinking 
that the air thus rendered remarkable might be acceptable to 


some of my musical readers, I have subjoined it. (See illustra- 
tions.) 


E ncouraged by his flattering approbation, I attempted 
several little airs, which I showed him, and which he kindly 
approved of, so much indeed, that I determined to devote myself 
to the study of counterpoint, and consulted with him, by whom 
| ought to be instructed. He said, * ‘My good lad, you “ask my 
advice, and I will give it you candidly; had you studied com- 
position when you were at Naples, and when your mind was not 
devoted to other pursuits, you would perhaps have done wisely: 
but now that your profession of the stage must, and ought, to 
occupy all your attention, it would be an unwise measure to enter 
into a dry study. You may take my word for it, Nature has 
made you a melodist, and you would only disturb and perplex 
yourself. Reflect, ‘a little knowle -dge is a dangerous thing’;— 
should there be errors in what you write, you will find hundreds 
of musicians, in all parts of the world, capable of correcting 
them, therefore do not disturb your natural gift.” 


“ Melody is the essence of music,” continued he; * I compare 
a good melodist to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post- 
horses, therefore be advised, let well alone, and remember the 
old Italian proverb— Chi sa pitt, meno sa—Who knows most, 
knows least’.”. The opinion of this great man made on me a 
lasting impression. 





THE CRWTH 


BY 
CECILE DOLMETSCH 


IN A RUINED MONASTERY off the west coast of Ireland, there is a 
weather-beaten piece of sculpture of a priest playing the ancient 
rectangular bowed instrument known in Wales as the crwth", 
in Ireland as the crote or cruit, in this country as the crowd, and 
in mediaeval latin as the chorus. It is undoubtedly the earliest 
bowed instrument known to this country, as well as being, 
possibly, the ancestor of the viol. Whereas the rebec was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Moors in the gth century, the crwth 
appears to have been the national instrument of the ancient 
Britons. Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poictier, writing about 
the year 609, states that the Romans Seoul the lyre, the Rains 
ians the harp, and the Britons the a It is interesting to 
note that in this country a fiddler was long called a crowder and 
that in remote parts of Wales a violin is still sometimes referred 
to asa crwth. Old King Cole of legendary fame would almost 
certainly have called for his crwth players or crowders! 


The instrument represented in the Irish stone carving bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the ones that have survived in Wales 
to the present day. One can best describe it as an instrument 
sect In a rectangular frame, the lower half of which is covered 
in to form the sound box, while the upper half has an open space 
cach side of the finger board. The shallow curved bridge rests 
one foot on the belly whilst the other foot forms the sound post 
by passing through the sound hole on the bass side, and standing 
against the back. This sounds a fortuitous arrangement, but it 
is, in fact, a scientifically planned system which allows the whole 
soundbox to vibrate rc unhampered by the pressure of the 
soundpost and bridge. The strings are six in number and consist 
of three pairs tuned in octaves: the two top pairs passing over the 
fingerboard and the bass pair standing away from it, and there- 
fore not capable of being stopped, but functioning as a drone to 
be cither bowed or plucked with the thumb of the left hand. 
The tuning of the pairs of strings varied according to the size of 
the i instrument and the key employed, a ty pical tuning being d”- 
d’, c’-c” in octaves in the treble and g-g in the bass, off the 


inagihonel The bow is heav y and is shaped after the manner 
of early bows. 





() Crwth is of course pronounced like “ truth.” 
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In his book—* Old English Instruments of Music,” the late 
Canon Galpin mentions the eleventh century Prayer Book of 
the Archduke Leopold of Austria in which there is an interest- 
ing group of crwth players with instruments in three sizes, treble, 
tenor and bass, the smallest being held at the shoulder, the next 
size on the knee and the largest between the knees like a viol. 
An Anglo-Saxon psalter of zs early eleventh century, now at 
Cambridge, shows a treble crwth or crowd being played by 
Asaph. This one, like those in certain other representations, 
has a more rounded outline and a slight hollowing at the waist, 
showing perhaps a transition stage in the gradual development 
of the viol from the crwth family. The probability of this theory 
being correct is further strengthened by the evidence of the early 
tuning of the viols which up to the thirteenth century followed 
the same plan as that of the crwths, even to the drone strings 
standing off the fingerboard. However, the two families of 
instruments not only overlapped but appear to have been played 
together if one can judge from the account of the Westminster 
Feast given in 1306 in honour of the young Prince of Wales, 
later to become Edward II. He was a patron of the crwth, and 
eight crowders or crouthers besides vilours or viol players are 
mentioned as being present at the Feast. In Wales, where the 
status of the Bards was regulated by law, the special category 
of the musical bards was headed by the Poets, the Harpers and 
the Rhapsodists, next in order coming the Players on the six- 
stringed crwth. Traditional tunes were still played on the crwth 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and one is said to 
have been played by a shoemaker in Bronygarth who died in 
1855. 

The crwth was first heard again at the Haslemere Festival 
in 1934, When Arnold Dolmetsch played on an instrument which 
he had reconstructed. It has a characteristic sonority and a 
singular charm, evoking echoes of ancient times. Who knows 
what part it may play in the future? We have viol consorts, 
recorder consorts, a rebec consort, so why not a consort of 
crowders ? : 


TWO RECENT FINDS IN 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 


BY 
LAYTON RING 


Tue Music Cottection in the Library of Durham Cathedral is 
most celebrated for its rich store of vocal music of the 16th and 
17th centuries, and the curious searcher therein does not perhaps 
expect to find any instrumental music of importance. Later 
researches have, however, revealed some very fine 17th century 
music for viols“’: and a recent visit has brought to light two most 
interesting and unexpected manuscripts which merit discussion 
here. These were found among a mixed collection of 18th 
century MSS. gathered together in folders bearing such titles as 

“MSS. Lessons for ye Harpsichord,” “Organ Concerto, Mr. 
Handel, in B flat,” and “ Band Parts—Chaos.” 

I should like to record here the kind co-operation of Canon 
Greenslade and of Miss J. Cooling of Durham Cathedral Library 
in making } it possible to examine these. 

The first interesting find is no less than a mid-eighteenth 
century manuscript copy of J. S. Bach’s harpsichord Toccatas 
(in C minor, D minor and E minor) with fragments of other 
Toccatas begun on separate sheets but left uncompleted after 
several bars. The copy is written in a fine hand, certainly no 
later than about 1760 and probably earlier. The works are 
unsigned but giv en thelr accustomed titles: the text differs in a 
few small details from the currently accepted one. It is remark- 
able enough at this late date to make such a find, but even more 
so when it is realised that there exists no known autograph of 
these works, and that the Durham manuscript is at least contem- 
porary with and possibly earlier than the known copies. From 
among a host of details, one may single out the use of the “flat” 
(p) for the more modern “natural” () and the semiquavers with 
joined instead of separate tails. In a few places the text has been 
corrected by a contemporary or slightly later hand. How this 
manuscript came to Durham, and when, must remain a mystery 
for the present; further research must be done before this can 
be elucidated. 

The other MS. is no less astonishing, but for a very different 
reason. It is actually two MSS., one a fragment of two leaves 
only, and the other an exact copy in a different hand, continuing, 
however, for several more pages until the work is completed. 
Again from internal evidence the MSS. do not seem to be later 
than 1760. The work itself starts innocently with the first eight 
bars from the enchanting Sarabanda of Corelli’s Violin Sonata 
in D minor, Op. 5, No. 7, set out on two staves with the bass 





(1) See “ 17th Century Chamber Music at Durham ” by Peter Evans, 
in Music and Letters (July 1955). 
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figured and dutifully bearing the legend J. Solo. The bass is 
then treated as a Chaconne over which the violin continues with 
a set of very fine variations in the Italian manner, growing ever 
more florid through arpeggios, semi-quaver triplets (in34), and 
double stoppings—all the devices of a virtuoso violinist-composer, 
in fact, combined with exquisite taste. After this display of fire- 
works, the work becomes more reflective and at the eighteenth 
variation dies away into the slower note values of the original 
theme. It is here that (to my knowledge) an unprecedented 
thing in any work of this sort and period occurs. For the figured 
bass suddenly blossoms forth into an obbligato part marked 

‘Cem. lo” over the same bass, which latter also descends to a 
fourth stave becoming an explicit stringed bass part (unfigured), 
before only implied by convention. The harpsichord in its turn, 
after a quiet beginning and a long smooth canon with the violin 
(in the manner of Alessandro Scarlatti), becomes extremely florid 
at the twenty-fifth variation and continues so (with its partner 
in quadruple stops) till the penultimate variation (No. 28), when 
the violin takes over in a coda of arresting beauty. 


There seems to be but one person, other than Handel him- 
self, able to write such music both for violin and harpsichord, 
and that is Francesco Geminiani, whose style of writing for the 
violin exactly matches this work. There even exists a similar 


Ciacona, albeit on a much smaller scale, in one of his violin 
Sonatas. 


It is interesting to reflect that the work may have made its 
way to Durham through Newcastle, where Avison, the pupil and 
fervent admirer of Geminiani, was or ganist, and to whom his 
illustrious friend paid a visit in 1760. That it is not by Avison 
himself is amusingly obvious from the “Advertisement” to his 
Six Sonatas for the Harpsichord with Accompanyments for two 
Violins and a Violoncello—Opera Ottava, where he says : 

When different Instruments repeat the same Air, the Ear is disgusted with the 
very thought which at first gave it pleasure. (Handel’s Concertos for the Harpsi- 


chord). To pursue the same Strain through different Divisions hath also the same 


Effect; as the same Modulation is perpetually recurring (the Follia in the last Solo 
of Corelli) than which nothing can be more tiresome 


But then, Avison was a “Modern,” at least in his later 
chamber works, tending to write in the Style Galant: even so, 
he manages to belie his own opinions by including a Ciacone 


in his Op. 7, No. 6, published in 1760. 


In the light of the evidence available to us at the moment, 
it cannot be positively asserted, of course, that Geminiani is the 
composer of this Chaconne, but from internal and circumstan- 
tial evidence it would seem that no other can be preferred to him. 
It is perhaps significant that the same pile of MSS. contains a set 
of his harpsichord lessons, and that the library also possesses 
a fine contemporary MS. score of his Concerti Grossi. 
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